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SUMMARIES OF ARTICLES. 
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Fit. — Rivista Italiana di Filosofia ; V. f. w. Ph. = Vierteljahrschrift fur wissen- 
schaftliche Philosophic ; Z. f. Ph. — Zeitschrift fur Philosophic und philosophische 
Kritik; Z. f Ps. u. Phys. d. Sinn. = Zeitschrift fur Psychologic und Physiologic 
der Sinnesorgane. — Other titles are self-explanatory.] 

LOGICAL. 
The Logical Calculus. II. W. E. Johnson. Mind, New Series, 

I, 2, pp. 235-250. 

The aim of the paper is not to add one more to the numerous sys- 
tems of notation and symbolic method that have been already worked 
out more or less independently, but rather to bring out some under- 
lying principles and assumptions which belong equally to the ordinary 
Formal Logic, to Symbolic Logic, and to the so-called Logic of Relatives. 
At the same time, it is hoped to present the work of different writers or 
different branches in a more systematic and comprehensive form than 
has hitherto been done. The Principle of Formal Inference. The 
principle of formal inference is expressed in the formula " (0 and c) 
implies c" ; i.e. a conclusion formally reached is simply a determinant 
of the data expressed in the premises. Notation for Prof ositional Syn- 
thesis. As determinative synthesis has always been represented by mul- 
tiplication, we shall use the symbol a.b to stand for " a and 0." The 
symbol a'b may stand for " a or b." Notation for the Molecular Ana- 
lyzed Proposition. J. adopts a notation suggested by Mr. Peirce's paper 
on the "Logic of Relatives " in the Johns Hopkins Studies in Logic: 
" We may express molecular propositions of any order as follows : p x) 
A»> A»» A»»> eic -> — representing such propositions as ' Coal is pro- 
duced,' ' Coal is produced in England,' ' Coal was produced in England 
in 1890,' etc." Notation for the Synthesis of Molecular Propositions. 
p x -q x = (p.o) x : p x -o x = (J>-q) x . Then follow symbols for The Syn- 
thesis of Singly- Quantitative Propositions, for the Transition from the 
Synthesis of Unanalyzed Propositions to Multiple Quantification, for 
Complex Combinations involving Multiple Quantifications. The final 
466 
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outcome of this method of notation, according to J., is the same as that 
adopted at the end of Mr. Peirce's paper. The chief object of the 
paper is to exhibit the unity of the whole Logical Calculus, by showing 
its dependence on the single group of fundamental laws regulating the 
pure synthesis and pure negation of propositions. 

Beitrdge zur Logik (Schluss). A. Riehl. V. f. w. Ph., XVI, 2, 
pp. 133-171- 

III. Forms of Assertion. — To obtain a view of judgment in the strict 
sense, we must begin with the judgment of recognition of an actual 
thing as such, that is, with the primitive perceptual judgment. Percep- 
tion is itself the primitive existential judgment, the ultimate conscious- 
ness of reality on which all other assertions about existence must rest. 
When a presentation rests upon a previous perception, and when we are 
conscious of this relation, we have the judgment of recollection ; if in 
addition to this a perception agreeing with the former perception arises, 
we have in addition the judgment of recognition. Elementary sense- 
judgments such as these two follow without the intervention of a thought- 
presentation ; that is, there are some judgments without concepts, 
wherein the perceptual content is not brought under logical categories, 
such as genus and species. When in a judgment of recognition the 
remembered presentation is a named one or a conceptual presentation, 
we have the judgment of appellation, usually expressed in an imper- 
sonal sentence. Appellative judgments usually take cognizance, not of 
objects as such, but of qualities. A second kind of judgment arises 
when we take into account the so-called quantity of the assertion. It is 
easy to show that quantity in logic is viewed differently from quantity in 
mathematics. The generality of a judgment is different in origin and 
meaning from the generality of a conceptual thesis. Conceptual theses 
are of general validity, and as general validity does not admit of any 
increase, there are strictly no quantity distinctions among conceptual 
theses. The hypothetical assertion arises when there is a transition 
from a conceptual thesis to the corresponding judgment. The prob- 
lematical assertion arises when we apply the idea of laws to reality, but, 
in general, negative judgments do not constitute a separate class from 
affirmative. IV. Kinds of Conclusion-sequence. — The well-known ex- 
planation of Aristotle : — The conclusion is that relation of the assertion, 
in which, when anything is posited, something else appears as that which 
necessarily preceded, and only so because that which was posited, is 
— contains still, not only the most explicit, but the best definition of 
consequential sequence. Its range is far greater than that which Aris- 
totle himself gave it, in limiting it to syllogism. Two things are of 
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importance in Aristotle's definition : first, the inference is conceived 
as a unified totality, just as a single construction ; and, secondly, it is 
insisted that through the inference an actual and not merely an apparent 
progress in judgment is made to a new judgment which is not contained 
in any single assertion taken by itself. In inference a reciprocal influ- 
ence of the combined assertion takes place, such that the conclusion is 
no less conclusive for the premises than these are for it. The syllogism 
could last, as the sole accredited form of reasoning, only so long as the 
Aristotelian metaphysical science. As to the forms of reasoning, through 
the combination of conceptual theses and judgments in the narrower 
sense we get three principal kinds of conclusive-sequence : conclu- 
sions with conceptual premises alone, conclusions through the combina- 
tion of judgments with conceptual theses, and, lastly, conclusions whose 
premises were constituted purely out of judgments. These three forms 
can be shown to correspond to what Aristotle taught about the figures 
of the syllogism. 



PSYCHOLOGICAL. 

On the Neural Processes underlying Attention and Volition. 
H. C. Bastian. Brain, Part LVII, pp. 1-34. 

After a short statement of the doctrines of attention advanced by 
British philosophers, the author discusses the " essential nature of atten- 
tion." He does not find himself able to give any new explanation 
of the nature of attention in cases of sudden impressions, but quotes 
approvingly Maudsley's dictum that " Attention is the arrest of the trans- 
formation of energy for a moment, the maintenance of a particular ten- 
sion." Voluntary attention is a complex process, and includes volition. 
The "motor" processes of attention are due to associations of sensations ; 
attention as such belongs to sensor processes, but the molecular activities 
of the sensor element well over into the motor mechanism. Wundt's 
view that the frontal lobes are apperception centres is fanciful and 
speculative. The process of attention takes place in each of the cortical 
sensorial centres, and attention is accordingly visual, auditory, kines- 
thetic, etc. In voluntary attention, often called internal volition, it may 
be said that the thoughts invariably follow one another according to 
laws of habit or association. When one train of thought supersedes 
another, we call the sequence an effort of will ; but here, as in regular 
association, one thought supersedes another in virtue of its superior 
force. The occasions for exercise of voluntary movements spring up 
as ordinary links in the chain formed by an association of ideas. Be- 
tween the cerebral reflexes known as ideo-motor acts and simple vol- 
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untary acts there is no line to be drawn. In deliberative acts the sense 
of effort is associated with the conflict of ideas and motives, and belongs 
to the sensor centres. The act of willing consists essentially in a consent 
to the occurrence of a movement, the movement itself being prefigured 
by certain revived impressions, visual, or auditory, or kinesthetic. 
The activity of these sensor centres awakes a corresponding activity in 
the motor centres of the bulb or spinal cord. There is no reason for 
postulating motor centres in the cortex ; the so-called motor centres of 
the Rolandic tract are of the kinesthetic type and intimately connected 
with visual, auditory, and other sensor centres. The process of attention 
is accordingly essentially sensory, and volition, representing certain 
phases in the association of ideas, is likewise sensory. The motor 
processes taking place in the bulb and spinal cord are, however, outside 
of consciousness. 

Die Raumanschaimng und die Augenbewegungen. Th. Lipps. 
Z. f. Ps. u. Phys. d. Sinn., Ill, pp. 1 23-1 71. 

Wundt explains the overestimation of certain forms of linear and 
angular magnitude by reference to feelings of relative exertion in the 
motions of the eye. Besides failing to show how we get ideas of dis- 
tance out of feelings of exertion, the theory rests on the unproved 
assumption that in measuring form and size the eye fixes in rapid 
succession a series of points. Given the consciousness of space, feel- 
ings of exertion might serve as signs for spatial determinations. It is 
doubtless true that we measure off space with the muscles of the eye, 
as with other muscles, especially of the neck; but this is only the 
determination of the position of a certain visual field in the series of 
possible fields, and has nothing to do with measurements within a given 
field. Phenomena of displacement of the visual field arising from 
paralysis of the eye muscles do not concern measurements within the 
field. James says we see depth directly, but as a matter of fact the 
visual field has neither depth nor form except what we ascribe to it by 
way of inference. On the basis of experience, the sensations arising 
from convergence of the eyes become signs of depth. Wundt holds 
that the original form of the monocular visual field is spherical, but 
there is no proof the monocular field was ever spherical ; we formed the 
binocular field of vision first, and the monocular field may be only a 
reproduction of the binocular. Moreover, why not take the plane sur- 
face of the earth up to the horizon line as the original field, instead of 
the curved form of the sky? The oblique position of vertical lines seen 
in indirect fixed vision Wundt regards as a direct proof of his theory 
of motions of the eye. Wherein it is a proof is not easy to see. The 
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sensations of convergence which serve as signs for consciousness of 
depth exist for points seen in indirect vision only in representative 
form, i.e. in a form so weak as not to overcome the immediate impres- 
sion of a bidimensional visual field. In short, the actual position of 
the visual field is not taken into account. But this explanation, which 
is also substantially Wundt's, is really in opposition to his theory of 
measurements by motion of the eyes. The real problem lies deeper 
than this ; the oblique appearance of the indirectly seen vertical line, 
as well as the curved appearance of the lines in Helmholtz's " chess- 
board " figure, is a question of the plane field of visual space, as this 
again is included in the question of the straight line. The straight line, 
which Wundt treats as if "given," implies consciousness of depth; and 
this straight line will seem to us to change its direction, when our con- 
sciousness of difference in depth, out of which together with the 
perception we construct the line, undergoes modifications. The point 
of reference from which we measure off the position and form of objects 
is not fixed, so that the same line viewed from the same standpoint will 
change the direction of the apparent curve as the point of reference 
changes. The phenomena of the apparent rising of the earth's surface 
to the horizon line, the overestimation of vertical lines as compared 
with horizontal, etc., find no sufficient explanation from motor sensations 
of the eye ; they result from false estimates of depth. Here the princi- 
ple of customary mean estimation plays an important part. We esti- 
mate falsely the dimensional value of a perception, partly through lack 
of experience and partly through applying to it norms which interpret 
analogous but more elaborated perceptions. 

Pleasure and Pain. A. Bain. Mind, New Series, I, 2, pp. 
161-188. 

Pleasure is of course indefinable, but individuals and species may be 
enumerated. From these may be formed representative groups, on 
which to base a theoretical treatment. In some instances, at least, of 
the cessation of pains, there is a notable reaction or recoil of pleasurable 
feeling. But we must take into account the continuance of pain in the 
idea after it has ceased in fact. It is in the case of acute physical pains 
that, the persistent memory being feeble, the grateful reaction is most 
apparent. Relativity covers a wide field, more or less allied to the 
above. What is peculiar to relativity is partly, but not wholly, included 
in the general law that every organ needs exercise, or relishes it, in 
proportion to its active endowment. This is adequately expressed by 
the law of rotation or change. B. considers pleasure and pain from the 
point of view of the different senses, and arrives at the following results, 
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which are negative rather than positive : (1) As a rule, extreme violence 
or intensity of nervous stimulation, as measured by destruction of tissue, 
is attended with pain. There are, however, important exceptions. 
(2) The nourishment and vitality of the system are usually attended with 
pleasure, and the opposite condition with pain. (3) There is pleasure 
in the exertion of all the active faculties — muscles, senses, brain — with 
a painful feeling of fatigue to determine the limit of active competence. 
(4) The pleasure attached to rest is somewhat various, being most 
conspicuous in regard to the muscles, and almost wanting in the case 
of the senses and the nerves. (5) We have many acute nervous pleas- 
ures beginning and ending in the brain itself, and neither exalting nor 
depressing the organic functions that are the support of life. The study 
of actual sensations has to be supplemented by study of the memory 
or the ideas of them. The conditions of harmony and conflict enter 
abundantly into the field of ideas. Here we have to consider what are 
commonly called aesthetic pleasure and pain. ^Esthetic pleasure appears 
to depend upon the subtle operation of concurrence between effects 
differing in their own proper nature while possessing something in 
common. The answering of sound to sense is a familiar example. 
Many attempts have been made to explain the pleasure of this sort of 
harmony, but with very indifferent success. There remains a certain 
range of feelings relatively simple, while entering into many important 
compounds. These are the more fundamental or elementary emotions 
of the mind, which seem to be rooted in organic and other primitive 
modes of stimulation. The most prominent are love, anger, and fear. 
Inferences from the study of these are at some points confirmatory of 
previous inductions. There still remain pleasures and pains in connec- 
tion with ideas. Ideas being the traces of surviving impressions of 
sense, everything must depend upon the forces that determine the 
retention or survival of what has passed out of actual or real presence. 
Generally, the idea of a pleasure is pleasant and the idea of a pain 
painful. We have seen that the cessation of a pain as such is a source 
of pleasure. Yet the pain must subsist in memory, and the memory of 
a pain has just been assumed to be painful. This apparent contradic- 
tion may be partly explained away by distinguishing between the various 
kinds of pleasure and pain. It is in the case of physical pain, especially, 
that this cessation causes pleasure. An acute physical pain is not really 
reproducible in the full strength of the actuality. Thus the physical 
pains that we have passed through do not mar the enjoyment of life 
after the complete subsidence of the actual. With pleasures and pains 
compounded of emotion and intellect, the character of the survival is 
greatly altered. The memory of an attack of neuralgia is not necessarily 
painful, while that of a severe rebuff or defeat is quite sure to be so. 
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The rest of the article (in small print) is devoted to a criticism of 
Marshall's theory regarding pleasure and pain. 



ETHICAL. 

The Conscience. C. N. Starcke. Int. J. E., II, 3, pp. 342-372. 

I. Preliminary Remarks. — On the one hand we see the possibility, 
be it real or merely theoretical possibility, that men may live as consist- 
ent egoists with untroubled inner satisfaction. On the other hand we 
see the exquisite absurdity of admitting that any one's selfishness could 
be to him a matter of conscience, a duty. All moral precepts as 
such must be able to move the conscience. The conscience is a feeling 
of a particular kind ; as hope, fear, love, etc., are distinct feelings, so is 
conscience a distinct feeling which must have its own conditions. For 
the study of these conditions it makes no difference whether the com- 
mands of conscience are mistaken or legitimate. The sciences of logic 
and aesthetics study the conditions under which the particular feelings 
of logical and aesthetic pleasure arise, and then analyze the objective 
relations which really, and not by the mere fancy of the individual, 
contain these conditions. The science of ethics has but to follow the 
path indicated, and not to trouble itself with endless reflections con- 
cerning the possibility of a demonstration of the desirability of con- 
scientious living. II. Analysis of Conscience. — Among civilized as 
among primitive nations, among adults as among children, experience 
shows us characters which are very heroic in enduring every kind of 
physical pain, and yet tremble before the same pains when they are 
incurred as punishment. Punishment is pain inflicted by a natural 
manifestation of our fellow-men's displeasure. If simple apprehension 
of suffering causes one feeling, and apprehension of the same suffering 
due to other men's displeasure causes a different feeling, this latter 
circumstance must be regarded as at least one of the principal causes 
of the particular character of the second feeling. The bad conscience, 
as distinguished from fear of punishment, must therefore be defined as 
a feeling of uneasiness at having incurred the displeasure of other men. 
How, then, may conscience hold to be right what is condemned by the 
whole world? The independence here claimed by the individual 
cannot be said to be indifference to the effect of our actions upon the 
interests of others; it can only mean that in the valuation of our 
actions we do not care whether others are in fact pleased or displeased, 
but whether they have reason or not to be pleased or displeased with 
our conduct. In itself the inner authority does not signify more than 
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this, that the man is guided by his own insight as to what constitutes a 
valid ground for the censures of his fellow-men. What mankind will 
feel happy in doing cannot be stated in any general, objectively valid 
way ; but we may show with sufficient accuracy what rules of conduct 
men would be glad to see others follow towards them. The conscience 
is always a state of feeling connected with the idea of what others 
should reasonably be pleased to see us do towards them. III. The 
Growth of the Conscience. — Life in society is the absolutely indispen- 
sable condition of the distinction between praiseworthy and blamable 
acts. Every one who is the object of respect and reverence may feel a 
general security and confidence that he will meet with no hinderance 
from his fellows, but he may follow his impulses and work for the 
accomplishment of his desires. When the desire to live in peace and 
to sleep in security takes possession of the mind, the conscience arises 
and becomes the judge of all our particular inclinations. What we 
shall then ask of our emotions is whether they entitle us to the respect 
or contempt of other men. The case is the same with the religious 
feelings. What God sees reason to command or forbid we feel bound 
by the conscience to do or to forbear. Man's relations to God are 
simply a new kind of society. Religion has aided the growth of the 
conscience, especially with regard to its capital point, viz., independence 
of the real relations between the individual and his neighbors. It has 
done this by constituting a society by the side of, or rather above, the 
real human society. A mind indifferent to the respect and contempt of 
others and a mind caring only for what the feelings of others actually 
are are alike devoid of conscience. The pleasure of felt harmony 
with the society about us consists mainly in the tendency it has to 
increase the volume and freedom of all our mental activities. But if 
we win respect without reason we can put but small reliance on its 
permanence. The moral code is the whole sum of our experience, 
accumulated and sifted through the ages, of what constitutes a good 
reason why our fellow-men should be satisfied or dissatisfied with us. 

La Responsabilitl P. Paulhan. Rev. Ph., XVII, 4, pp. 385- 
412; 5, pp. 503-5 18. 

Responsibility is not a question of causality, of free will or determina- 
tion, but of finality. It rests on the solidarity of the diverse tendencies 
forming the individual. A person is responsible for his acts in so far as 
he is their cause. But this is not enough. There must be harmony 
between the different tendencies of the ego, between this particular 
tendency and this particular act, between the act and its consequences. 
The greater this systematization, the greater the responsibility. Inten- 
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tion is neither the necessary nor sufficient condition of moral responsi- 
bility. A man may utter an insulting remark without wishing to arouse 
another's wrath; but if the word expresses the person's sentiments, 
there is, between the personality and the act, an agreement which creates 
responsibility. Only in so far as intention implies a co-ordination of 
physical elements, a direction of different elements towards a common 
end, can it be said to contribute to responsibility. Of effort the same 
may be said. This, which like all psychical phenomena has its psycho- 
logical conditions, shows the individual's ability to resist tendencies not 
in accord with his ego as a whole. It proves how well organized the 
personality is. If the effort be suppressed, and the organization remains 
the same, responsibility, merit, and demerit are not diminished. The 
better organized the personality is, the less effort is needed. Thus far 
we have considered the ego as an organized whole. It is, however, not 
so complete a system ; the various psychical elements are not always 
closely united with each other. What makes up responsibility in this 
case ? The reply is : Every psychical element is responsible for its 
logical consequences, for other psychical phenomena produced by it 
according to the law of systematic association. " The responsibility of 
psychical elements is in inverse ratio to the responsibility of the whole 
ego, it is inversely proportional to the solidarity of each of the elements 
with the sum of the others." Responsibility in morbid and abnormal 
states is also measured by the co-ordination of the phenomena. Where 
the personality is completely dissolved, the acts resulting from it have 
no moral significance. There is no coherence between the madman's 
ideas, nor between his ideas and his acts. _ But if certain parts of his 
mental organization remain co-ordinated, he is to be held responsible 
for the deeds attributed to these. Similarly, in cases of hypnotism, 
double personality, etc., each separate personality may be made responsi- 
ble. The affected person is responsible for whatever necessarily follows 
from the intact psychical organization. P. next considers the individual 
in his relation to society. It is an indisputable fact that a large part of 
a man's personality is the product of social influences. If the perversity 
of the individual represents the logical results of the regular function- 
ing of a social system, then the latter is more or less responsible. Thus 
an organization whose system of correction tends to vitiate those who 
undergo it must be responsible for the effects of such punishments. 
Still, it is not the only responsible party ; the individual too comes in for 
his share. Just as society has been the object of physical, social, and 
individual influences, and yet is responsible for what it has done, so 
also the individual, though not responsible for the vicious social system 
which perverts him, remains when once perverted responsible for this 
alteration. Suppose a person changes his nature, let the cause be what 
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it may. The responsibility of the original personality as compared with 
the second would be proportional to the degree of co-ordination between 
them, and especially between the first and the causes of the change. 
So when social influences develop in an individual tendencies already 
existing in him, the original personality bears every whit as much 
responsibility for this difference and its consequences as society. If a 
man's crime is the expression of his character, the suppression of the 
latter may be necessary. Society has produced the assassin, the assassin 
has committed the murder ; each is responsible for his deed. We may 
apply the same law here as above. The greater the responsibility of 
society, the less that of the individual, and conversely. The stronger 
and better organized the elements, the less their acts are subordinated 
to the general life of the whole, the greater is their responsibility, and 
vice versa. Individual responsibility is inversely proportional to social 
responsibility. Where the individual and society are equally well or- 
ganized, and where the acts of the individual are in teleological accord 
with social acts, there rests a common responsibility. Responsibility 
establishes a solidarity between the ego, its acts, and their consequences. 
This implies a rigorous determination. Indeterminism signifies pure 
chance ; what place could responsibility have in such a scheme ? It 
would make morality uncertain. Determinism is the postulate of morality 
as well as oi science. We may call a volition free that conforms to all 
the tendencies of one's nature, one that systematizes or co-ordinates 
our desires and acts. Such freedom lies at the basis of responsibility. 
Personality, liberty, finality, systematization, responsibility, define the 
same general fact : the co-ordination, the teleological unity of psychical 
elements. 

La Legge Morale. V. Lanciani. R. I. d. Fil., VII, 1, pp. 
195-210. 

The moral law differs from natural law, the latter consisting only of 
the constant mode of occurrence of observed phenomena, whereas the 
moral law includes the notion of a command and implies a valuation. 
The subject may be considered historically and theoretically. In 
ancient times the moral law was conceived as an external command to be 
blindly obeyed. To the Greek the source of the command was nature, 
to the mediaeval Christian it was God. Modern thought finds the 
source of morality in human reason. Kant's system of ethics make 
morality only formal and gives no account of the psychological origin 
of the notion of goodness. Mill derives moral acts from the original 
tendency of man to actions which promote his own pleasure. Actions 
that have this result may in time acquire value for their own sake, 
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which leads to the idea that such actions ought to be done. Hence the 
idea of duty appears. Spencer claims that making pleasure the end of 
action does not signify that such pleasure must be directly sought. 
Moral actions, however, do produce happiness in the agent. Duty, 
which grows out of the feeling of coercion, will in time give way to the 
consciousness of the pleasurableness of right conduct. The author's 
own view is that the primitive man had the tendency to perform acts, 
not only for his own advantage, but for that of others. Reflection on 
the results of such acts transformed the habit into a duty. Duties are 
of two sorts, — negative, the respecting of the rights of others, and posi- 
tive, the performing of beneficent acts ; the former may originate in 
external sanctions, but the latter have only internal sanctions, and these 
are developed by civilization and moral culture. The general con- 
sensus of approval of right acts is what renders the principles on which 
they rest objective and universal and transforms them into moral laws. 
This is the pure, or a priori, element in morality ; it is the result not of 
the experience of the individual but of that of many generations. The 
end of moral action is not, as Kant taught, the will alone, nor, as Aris- 
totle believed, happiness alone, but the union of both in the intellectual 
and moral improvement of society. Morality seeks to realize the ideal 
which we ourselves have formed ; and in obeying the moral law we are 
following the principles of our own reason. 

Filosofia della Storia. La Gente vecchia e la Gente nuova nella 
formagione e nel progresso del pensiero e della vita sociale. P. L. 
Cecchi. R. I. d. Fil., VII, i, pp. 149-194. 

Both in the history of individual peoples and in that of civilization at 
large we find every new outgrowth of thought and activity to be the 
result of the emergence of some new social order. The dynamic prin- 
ciple on which advance in culture depends is found in new men, who, 
free from the cramping influence of the old schools, throw themselves, 
fresh and untrammelled, into the work to be done. The traditions 
which had become to the men of the old ways of thinking ends in them- 
selves are to the new men of value only as means. In the history of 
Greece we find each city bringing in turn some new element to enrich 
the Greek ideal. In Rome progress was always owing to new self-made 
men. Christianity grew up as a new society formed out of elements 
despised by both Jew and Gentile. The struggle of old with new and 
the triumph of the latter are shown in mediaeval history and especially 
in the rise of Florence to greatness and influence. In England succes- 
sive conquering races mixed with the conquered, the old order is not 
superseded but modified by the new. The national tendency is exhib- 
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ited in the character of English speculative thought, as shown in the 
philosophy of Bacon, of Hartley, and of Spencer. The formation of 
the French nation was very different. The tendency here is to absorb 
all the old elements and form from them something wholly new. In 
Paris, which is ever rejuvenated by rural blood, the whole life of France 
is taken up and reconstituted. In philosophy Descartes pulls to pieces 
all old beliefs to build them up again on the basis of his Cogito, ergo sum. 
Voltaire tears down all religion with a laugh ; all has to be made over 
again. The Gallic genius is a protest against continuity; it destroys 
and creates with equal facility. In ancient countries the political life 
was restricted to small cities and limited castes. Each city and each 
dominant caste regarded itself as born to rule all others. Christianity 
brought in more universal notions, yet even here the limit is that of the 
Church. As the Greek could not conceive of the slave having rights, 
neither could the churchman grant them to the heretic. At the time 
of the Renaissance, the force of the Church being exhausted in political 
intrigues, a new spirit of inquiry was manifested. The artists and sci- 
entists were new men, who studied in their own way in defiance of the 
rules of the schools. Great men are always markedly individual, while 
yet they exhibit the peculiar character of the nation from which they 
spring. 

Le Probleme de la Vie (Fin). Ch. Dunan. Rev. Ph., XVII, 5, 
PP- 519-548. 

In this article D. examines certain fundamental problems by the light 
of his theory. Are living beings finite or infinite in number? To say 
that they are potentially infinite does not avoid the difficulty, for such 
infinitude can be applied only to ideal objects, and living beings do not 
depend for their existence on our mental operations. On the other 
hand, it is inconceivable to regard them as actually limitless. The truth 
is, they can form neither infinite nor finite number, the category of 
number being altogether inapplicable to them. Every organism is 
unique and irreducible, absolutely different from all others. All to- 
gether, these living beings form among themselves a series, a continu- 
ous gradation. D. accepts Leibniz's law of indiscernibles. The next 
question deals with the finitude or infinitude of the universe in time 
and space. However we may reason concerning empirical, i.e. homo- 
geneous time and space in this connection, absurdities must follow. 
Empirical time and space are not true time and space. Since meta- 
physical time and space have neither duration nor extension, they cannot 
be characterized as finite or infinite. These terms are not categories of 
existence itself, but of represented existence. Another problem pre- 
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sents itself. In rejecting universal mechanism, we have apparently 
rejected the only conception which renders intelligible the unity of the 
phenomenal world and perhaps repudiated the notion of causality itself. 
And by abandoning the law of final causes we have evidently lost our 
only means of comprehending the co-ordination of the parts of the 
universe and of organic life. Causality may not be able to be reduced 
to mechanism, yet it exists ; finality may not be intentional, yet it cannot 
be explained away. How and under what form are we going to recover 
causality and finality? According to common notions of causation, a 
consequent B is invariably determined by an antecedent A. Here every 
series of phenomena would be independent of all other series, and con- 
stitute a world of its own. But the fact that every phenomenon in the 
universe is. localized in time and space implies an interdependence of 
all past, present, and future phenomena. The objections urged against 
this view rest on the assumption that causality is phenomenal. It is, 
however, a metaphysical unity anterior and superior to all manifoldness. 
This metaphysical cause must not be identified with Eleatic being, it is 
an absolute in a state of becoming and transformation. The living 
being possesses these characteristics. What makes the universe an 
object of consciousness is that it is an object of science. What renders 
it an object of science is the unity established in every phenomenal 
series by the mechanical correlations of all the phenomena of the series. 
Science is mechanical, and can be nothing else. But when it excludes 
all metaphysics, it does itself become metaphysical par excellence. 
Finality, though commonly understood as the principle and condition 
of the metaphysical unity of the living, is in reality but a consequence 
of this. The unity of the whole, and the harmony or order of the parts, 
are one and the same thing. The underlying force is a vital force, 
working for the conservation of the entire organism. From this same 
principle intelligence itself proceeds, having the same origin as physical 
life. Now as to the question of freedom. The metaphysical nature of 
the Uving being implies its autonomy or liberty. Liberty must be con- 
ceived as a necessary and universal attribute of all beings, not in an 
absolute but in a relative sense. The relative indetermination of an 
organism's actions is also a logical consequence of our theories in the 
nature of time. But though our principle makes freedom a certain fact, 
we cannot understand how such a fact is possible. A free being implies 
an absolute being, and a plurality of absolute beings is something 
altogether incomprehensible. This theory also solves the problem of 
our final destiny. It promises us no other existence after the present, 
there is no before or after. We are eternal, and the eternal life is a per- 
sonal life. Our being will no longer be constituted in part by a nature 
foreign to it, we shall be face to face with God. God is the pure and 
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absolute spirit, the supreme life, in which all finite lives have both their 
beginning and their end, the mover and master of all nature, the prin- 
ciple of all justice and love. 



HISTORICAL. 



Ernst Flatness wissenschaftliche Stellung zu Kant in Erkennt- 
nisstheorie und Moralphilosophie. B. Seligkowitz. V. f. w. Ph., 
XVI, 1, pp. 76-103; 2, pp. 172-191. 

Platner (1744-1818), Professor of Medicine and Philosophy in Leip- 
sic, has been represented by Buhle and Zeller as a disciple of Leibniz. 
S. finds that this was indeed his attitude in the first edition (1776 
and 1 782) of the Philosophical Aphorisms. He defines metaphysics in 
this edition as " the study of the predicates which belong to real things, 
and the investigation of the true intellectual world by means of the fun- 
damental conceptions of the possible and necessary." He held the Leib- 
nizian doctrine of innate ideas and distinguished these from the ideas of 
sense, which he regarded as arising from the relation of the mind to 
outside things. The second edition (1784), however, already showed 
the influence of Kant's Kritik. According to this edition the chief 
problems of philosophy are: (1) What is the innermost essence of the 
world, or the only possible ground of our ideas of real things? (2) What 
is the only possible ground of our idea of the connection of cause and 
effect in so far as the world appears as a series in time ? (3) What is the 
only possible ground of what we recognize as perfection and evil in the 
world ? It was already clear to Platner that the principles of reason, as 
they manifest themselves to us in our theoretical thinking, cannot lead to 
knowledge of things in themselves. He confines himself in his investi- 
gations to our circle of ideas and the grounds of their connection. 
The third edition of the Aphorisms has undergone many changes which 
the author acknowledges are due to a study of Kant's writings. The 
only true philosophy is that which sets out, like Kant's, from an investiga- 
tion of fundamental principles. Kant, however, often relapses into 
dogmatism in the construction of the system. Examples of this are his 
assertions that sense and understanding are separated from each other, 
that space and time are not objective as well as subjective. In his 
theory of knowledge P. begins with a critical investigation of the facul- 
ties of knowing, setting out from the realistic standpoint that there 
are things outside of us which, although unknown, are the causes of 
our ideas. He regards Kant's division of the knowing faculty into 
sensibility and understanding as without foundation. The same faculty 
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which receives the impressions also elaborates and arranges them. He 
differs also from Kant in the distinction between understanding and 
reason. The former simply recognizes given perceptions as falling under 
conceptions ; to form concepts and to connect them in judgments is the 
work of reason. His categories are not, any more than Kant's, derived 
from any principle, but picked up empirically. He holds fast to Leibniz's 
explanation of extension, which, however, he seeks to identify with Kant's 
doctrine of space. This latter is nothing more than Leibniz's subjective 
extension, and does not depend on the nature of things in themselves, 
but on our faculty of representation. In the case of time he grants that 
there is a distinction between the doctrines of Kant and Leibniz, for the 
latter maintained a real succession of changes in the world of things in 
themselves. While seeking with Kant the conditions of experience in the 
mind, he connects himself with Locke's empiricism in regarding the 
ground of the necessity of the forms of the understanding in things in 
themselves. He claims that we have the same right to employ the 
categories in a transcendent sphere as Kant has to apply them to objects 
of a possible experience. He will break down the distinction between 
knowing and thinking. In so far as the transcendent object is thought, 
in so far do we employ the categories as forms of an experience which is 
non-sensuous. He also stands opposed to Kant's doctrine of intelligible 
freedom, and urges that this system has not the slightest interest for 
morality. The Kantian proof for the objectivity of the categories seems 
to him invalid. Kant has not refuted Hume, and the ideas of association 
are just as deeply founded in the nature of the mind as the categories. 
In the first edition of his moral philosophy (published in 1782), he 
regarded happiness as the supreme principle of morality and the highest 
ground of the determination of the will. The common basis of all 
pleasant and unpleasant feelings he finds in the instinct to live. In his 
second edition he was much influenced by Kant's system, where he 
found developed, as he said, the ideas which had before only dimly 
suggested themselves to him. The highest moral law, which exists in in- 
dependence of every empirical condition, he summed up in the formula : 
" Do that which thou seest should happen because of its agreement with 
reason." Kant's conception of the highest moral principle appeared 
to him not definite enough. In the critical philosophy, morality and 
happiness are separated from each other in order to determine which of 
the two is the absolute good. Morality, however, is not a good but a 
perfection. Good and perfection are two heterogeneous things, which 
are scarcely capable of comparison. Moral happiness, at which the 
moral instinct aims, is self-satisfaction, personal worth, and dignity, — full 
participation in the life of an intelligent moral being. 



